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The Story of the Two Merchants and the Black Pebble. 


ie the city of Perestan, which is a province of Cashmeer, 
in Hindostan, lived a merchant, named Baizeed ; he was a 
very good young man, but was so generous and prodigal of his 
money, and so very good natured, that any body might get it 
from him, and the patrimony he had received from his father 
was almost spent. As Baizeed was walking one day through 
the streets of Peristan, he met an old man, with a small bag 
in his hand, who accosted him, and asked if he would choose 
to buy any pearls or precious stones? Baizeed had the curio- 
sity, or desire to look at them, and the old merchant seated 
himself under the portico of a house, where he displayed his 
goods. 

Baizced looked at them one by one, but his attention was 
chiefly taken up with a small black pebble, which had on it 
some marks of gold, resembling in form the rays of the sun. 
Baizeed enquired particuiarly ‘about this stone, which the old 
merchant told him was of considerable value, though it only 
appeared as a common black pebble; that it was a talisman, 
invented by the magician Mahoud, and that, in all cases of ex 
tremity, or danger, it would give the owner the most faithful 
counsel of the good genii. Baizeed, on this, laid the pebble 
down, giving up all thoughts of purchasing it, as he supposed 
its price to be infinitely out of his reach. ‘* I do not wish to 
inhance the value of the pebble,” said the old man, “ I only 
ask fifty gold mohurs for it.” Baizeed assured him that he 
could not afford to give him half that money for it, and was 
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going away, when the old diamond merchant stopped him. 
© Well,” snid he; te the young man, Baizeed, “ as you have 
taken such a mighty fancy to the pebble, you shall be welcome 
to have it on credit, and pay me when you may be able.” 

Baizeed, on this, thanked the old sau as politely ashe could, 

and accepted the stone from his hands, when the old merchant 

explained to him some characters which were on it ia the Hin- 
doo language, aad formed the following seutence : 
*¢ "The tays of. Wisdum.” 

Baizeed, on his return home, shewed the pebble to his wife 
Aseecha, and was very eager to invite all his friends to shew 
them-also the purchase he had been so lucky as to make, and 
invited them to a feast for the puipose. When Baizeed’s 
friends were met together, one examined it carefully, another 
liked its curious appearance, and 4 third. wished ‘him to make 
an immediate experiment of its virtues. Buizeed was not 
Jong waiting an opportunity. One of his neighbours being 
engaged in a law shit, was very anxious to know what he should 
do in the affair, und intreated him to try the efiect of the magic 
pebble. 

‘Baizeed took a Small flint in his hand, and, upon striking it 
against the stone, at the first blow, the liquid fire came forth 
from it, and runniug upon the ground, iarmediately formed the 
sentence of 

« Truth.” 
~ The counsel which the talisman gave, was attended to by the 
neighbour of Baizeed, und, by following which, he got well 
through his difficulty. 

Numerous weré the applications which Baizeed reccived 
from different persons to lend them the black pebble; and all 
his friends were so kind and apneared so grateful that he could 
not find it in his heart to refuse them; but what was the most 
extraordinary was, that although Baizeed was thoroughly sensi- 
ble of the virtues of the pebble, he scarcely ever made use of 
it himself, but it was always at the s¢ivice of others, without 
any return or recompense, 

n about three or four years after Baizeed had come into 
possession of the pebble, what with neglecting his own affairs, 
and attending tg the frequent solicitations of others abont 
their’s, Baizeed began to find hitisélf very much reduced in 
circumstances ; and, in addition to tlris folly of attempting to 
oblige every body, he was naturally of a gay and cheerful dis- 
position, and was constantly giving entertainments for the sake 
of having the society of his friends. 

Among others, who had the free use of the talisman, was a 
neighbour of Baizeed’s, named Daoud, who had always been 
welcome to his house, and who he had done every thing to 
serve ; in short, Daoud had as much use of the pebble as him- 
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smiled so graciously, and professed so much friendsbip to Bai- 
zeed, that it was impossible to refuse bim. 

Baizeed’s wife, Aseecha, loved her husband very mach, and 
frequently intreated him to be more careful of the valuable 
treasure be had, and to turn the magic pebble te advantage 5 
but, unhappily, he neglected ber counsel, and, at length, what 
with the waste of time, and seeing company to show off the.ta- 
lisman, his situation became desperate, when he thought it best 
to call on his friend Daoud, to explain to..him his circums 
stances, and to consult what was best to be done, as he. was 
afraid bis ereditors would tuke the pebble trom bim. . Daoud 
begged hin not to despond, and assured him that he would 
take care of the talisman, if le was afraid of any mischief 
happening to him. Baizeed put the stone in his hands, requir 
ring him, in the most solemn inanner, to make use of it for bis 
wife and family, offering biin, at the same time, a reasonable 
share of that valuable treasure for his trouble. 

Daoud promised to do according to the wishes of Baizeed, 
who retired to a stnail village, near the fountain of Shookroach, 
whose waters bestow peace, leaving Daoud in possession of 
the talisman. 

Baizeed waited many days patiently in hopes of seeing his 
friend Daoud, with a supply of money, for his wife Aseecha 
was very distressed, and his children bad had nothing to live 
upon but a small bag of rice and a few dried fishes, which 
were almost goue. Daoud, however, never came near Baizeed, 
and presently he was informed, tbat he had got into his house, 
and had made himself acquainted with all his friends and cre- 
ditors, and that he was turnieg the talisman to his own ad- 
vantage solely. Baizeed began now to blame his folly for 


self; he had it upon every. occasion he wished, and alarays 


having instrasted the duly valuable he had left, to so sordid a 
wretch. 

Baizeed went to Dauod to complain of his ill treatment, 
but that wicked wretch iusisted he owed him more money 
than the pebble was worth, and Baizeed was too poor to get 
redress. 

At leneth, when Baizeed had given himself up to despair, 
and was sitting at his door in a pensive attitude, he saw the 
old diamond merchant who sold him the pebble, approaci:. 
Baizeed \-as quite distressed what he should say to him, but 
thought very properly, that the truth was the best, he there- 
fore told him the whole story of his imprudence. “ Well,” 
cried the old man, “ you have suffered sufficiently for your 
good nature, though you have lost the talisman by your foliy, 
The goed bramah will not punish you too severely. Come 
with me, and we will go disguised as two calenders to the 
‘house of Daoud.” 

Baizeed 
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Baizeed prepared to follow the old man, and at length having 
procured the dresses of calenders, they set out on their jour- 
ney, and arrived at the house of Daoud, as he was seated at 
the-head of his table, feasting with the great men of Peristan. 
The calenders, according to the custom in the east, were invited 
to take refreshment, and Baizeed seated himself at the lower 
end of the table of his perfidious friend. 

After dinner Daoud began to speak of the virtues of the ta- 
lisman, and the viceroy of the Sultan Shahabeddeen, who was 
| mapa was desirous that he should display its wonders before 

im. Daoud called for the pebble, and struck it with the 
flint, but the liquid flame did not issue from it; he tried again 
and again, but it was allin vain. The viceroy, who considered 
that Daoud had imposed upon him, was highly incensed, and 
ordered his black eunuchs, who were in waiting, to inflict the 
punishment of the bow-string. It was in vain that he suppli- 
cated; the viceroy commanded that he should die, unless he 
could within ten minutes produce the sentence of truth from 
the talisman. Daoud attempted once more, but all was fruit- 
Jess, when the old man took up the pebble, and striking it with 
the flint, the flame immediately issued, and formed a sentence 
on the ground, 





“ T am useless to the wicked.” 

On this, the viceroy, who was the more enraged, demanded 
to know of Daoud the history of the talisman, and how he 
came by it; that wicked wretch, however, told a lie to excuse 
himselt. 

The viceroy was so dissatisfied with the answers of Daoud, 
that he demanded of the old calender that he should obtain 
again the sentence of truth, the old man obeyed, when the ta- 
lisman produced the words, 

The saying of Daoud is not true; I belong to Baizeed.” 

Baizeed, at the desire of the old man, now threw off the dress 
of the calender, and confronted the wicked Daoud, who being 
unable to say a word in his defence, was instantly strangled by 
the eunuchis. 

The viceroy ordered the pebble to be restored to Baizeed, 
who returned home transported with joy at having found bis 
precious talisman, 

As soon as Baizeed entered the door of his house, he endea- 
voured to obtain the sentence of wisdom from the magic peb- 
ble, but it only produced the words, 

“ 1 am useless to the imprudent.” 

Baizeed was again in anguish and despair, when the old 
man entered and told him, that the virtue of the talisman 
would not return to it again until he had, by hard labour, 
rubbed the pebble so bright, that the rays which had disap- 
peared should again become yisible. Buaizeed bore this disap» 
paint 
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pointment very patiently, and returned home to his wife Asee- 
cha, when he set to work every day rubbing the pebble, but no 
rays appeared. At length, after a little time, he began just to 
see a glimpse of them, and by persevering, they were once 
more restored. Baizeed now summoned his friends to a feast, 
at which they appeared again very readily, but when they re- 
quired the counsel of the talisman, Baizeed demanded from 
them a recompense for the benefit they would receive, in con- 
sequence of which, he got several large sums of money, and 
having found the old man, offered to pay -him the fifty gold 
mohurs, when the old merchant said, “ I am richly repaid by 
your being sensible of the value of the pebble.” “ My son,” 
said he to Baizeed, “¢ the mighty bramah is well pleased when 
he observes in his children an ingenious heart and kind dispo- 
sition, but dangerous even is the love or our fellow creatures, if 
we are weak enough to yield to the sweet voice of deceit. 
Baizeed was tried with the magic pebble, and he squandered 
away its blessings. The wicked Daoud, whose imagination 
was at work to obtain the goods of Baizeed, was made the in- 
strument for punishing thy weakness ; but he was to become 
an example also, that vice never prospers. The magic pebble 
Jost its power in his hands, and the object of his covetousness 
was the cause of his death.” 

As the old man spoke, Baizeed observed that rays of celes- 
tial fame surrounded his head, and that his garment was 
changed into a robe of the purest white. The place was filled 
with the fragrance of myrrh, aloes, sandle-wood, the jessamine 
flower, and the rose. 

Baizeed fell prostrate on his face; it was the good genius 
Zemrud, who had appeared as the old merchan:. “ Blessed,” 
said he, “ are the good, and powerful are those who trast in 
bramah.” With these words the genius disappeared, and Bai- 
zeed returned home to jiis faithful Aseecha, satisfied of the 
goodness of providence, and resolved never again to forfeit the 
blessings of the talisman. 





Female Heroism ; as evinced during the Reign of Terror 
of the Trench Revolution. 


(Continued from Page 848.) 


NV ADEMOISELLE de Bussy and Mademoiselle de Brion, 
| one aged 15, and the other 19, had both accompanied 
their mothers toa prison. ‘They were not prisoners, and might 
have gone out; but they preferred to share their captivity, 
and the decree orderng the expulsion of the nobility from 
Paris, 
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Paris, forced them to part from them ; they shed tears, aud 
every day, in the country where they breathed a pure air, they 
were heard to regret the insalubsity of that horrid abode, out 
ef which they had been vioiently driven away. 

Madame Grimourd, new Madame Potier, shewed also a 
most afiecting anxiety for ber mother, Madame Lachabeaus- 
siere. She had been seut to anoiber prison ; she begged, 
though she was pregnant, to be carried to Port Libre, 
to accompany ber mother and take care of her; but she fonnd 
her in’ close confinement, and treated with the greatest 
ermelty. She was so shocked at it that at intervals her 
mind was deranged. She neglected her dress, and in her 
delirium, at which every heart was moved, she stood for some 
time on a spot, Jooking around her without seeing any 
body, sighs heaved her bosom, and her face and body were 
distorted with convulsions ; then she arose suddenly, darted 
through the passages, and sat down on the stairs near 
the door of the dungeon where her mother was. ‘bere she 
jistened a long while, and when she heard nothing, she 
sighed, shed tears, and in alow tone said sorrowfully : “ O 
my mother, my fond, my unfortunate mother!” When 
she heard her walk or move, she conversed with her, and to 
prolong the dire pleasure of such aa intercourse, she re- 
mained for several hours on the landing place. She was not 
satisfied with talking ; she carried, every day to her mother, 
some of her own victuals, which was giving her life, as they 
sometimes forgot to feed the unfortunate woman. But when 
shecame to request the turnkeys to open the dungeon to 
her, how many brutal refusals, disgusting interrogations, 
and indecent jokes, had she not to endure to obtain the 
favour! She disregarded them, and suffered every thing, 
yn erder to carry food to her mother and to embrace her 
for a few moments. It seemed as if maternal anxiety 
were wholly transfused into the bosom of this affectionate 


daughter. 
‘The same praise is due to Mademoiselle Delleglan. ler 


father, who was ordered to be removed from a dungeon in 
Lyons, to the Conciergerie, was setting out for Paris. She 
had not left him; she asked leave to travel in the same 
coach with him :—she could not obtain it ; but does the heart 
acknowledge any obstacles? Although her constitution was 
very weak, she walked all the way, following the cart 
upon which her father was, the whole journey of more 
than 100 leagues, and never losing sight of him, bat to 
prepare his victuals, or to fetch a blanket for him to sleep 
on, when he arrived at the different prisons on the roads, 
She never ceased to accompany him, and to supply all bis 
wants, ‘tili he reached the Conciergene ; when slie was sepa- 
rated 
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rated from him. Asshehad been used to inspire the jailers 
with compassion, she did not despair of being able to disarm 
the oppressors. For three months she applied every morn- 
ing to the most powerful members of the committee of 
public safety, and at last prevailed on them to release her 
father. She set off with him for Lyons, glorying in having 
delivered him ; but Heaven did not allow her to reap the 
fruit of her exertions, She was taken ill on the road, being 
exhausted by fatigue, and lost ber own life, after having saved 
that of her father. 

Mademoiselle de la Rochefoucauld displayed) ne less 
courage in behalf of her father. She had been sentenced 
with him, in the Vendean war, but she contrived his escape. 
She bid him in the house of a workman who had been their 
servant, and concealed herself somewhere else. Thus they 
lived, free from the persecutors, but as their property had 
been confiscated, and pity was easily tired, their resources were 
soon exhausted. Mademoiselle de Ix Rochefoucauld was 
informed that ber father was nearly perishing for want ; being 
reduced to the same extremity, and unable to assist him, she 
devoted herself for him. A republican general happened te 
pass through the town where she had retired ; she informs 
him, in a most uffecting letter, of the lamentable situation 
of her father, and offers to appear and undergo the execu- 
tion of the sentence pronounced against her, provided he 
engages immediately to assist the expiring old man. The 
warrior, General Danican, hastens to her, not as an enemy but 
asa protector. He gave assistance to the father, saved the 
daughter, and after the 9th of Vhermidor, he had them rein- 
staied in their property, by obtaining the revision of their 
trial. 

The action of the young Mademoiselle Bois. Berenger is no 
less admirable, and perhaps still more affecting. Her father, 
mother, and sister, had been served with a warrant of ac- 
cusation; she alone appeared to have been forgotten by 
the murderers of her family. How many tears did this sad 
distinction cost her! In her despair she exclaimed: “ I am 
then doomed to survive you! We shall not die ‘together ” 
She tore her hair, she embraced successively her father, 
her mother and sister, and bitterly repeated : “ We shail 
not then die together!” The wished for warrant against 
her comes; no more grief, no more tears; transported with 
joy, she embraces again her parents, exclaiming: “ We 
shall die together !” It seemed as if she had in her hands 
their liberty and herown. She put on a handsome dress as if 
she was going to an entertainment, and with her own hands 
ent off the locks of her charming hair. When they left 
the ¢ ‘onciergerie, she was pressing in her arins her unfortunate 
6 mother, 
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mother, whose dejection was her only affliction; and she 
supported her sinking heart ‘till they were on the scaffold. 
“* Be comforted,” said she, “ you do not leave the least 
regret behind ; your whole f family goes with you, and you will 
soon receive the reward of your virtue.” 

With the same fortitude Mademoiselle de Malesey, whose 
graces equalled her beauty, acted towards ber father when he 
was condemned. She const antly attended him; she comforted 
him ’till he received the fatal blow, and then willingly laid her 
own head under the saine axe. 

There were many women whom htimanity alone inspired 
with this noble contempt of life, which others manifested from 
attachment to a sacred affinity. 

Some time after the 3ist of May, Citizen Lanjuinais, an 
outlaw, went to Rennes, to shelter himself in the house 
of his mother, who had no other servant at that time than 
an old chambermaid. He thought it. necessary to conceal 
the truth from the latter; but one day reading in the news- 
papers that Guadet had been executed at Bourdeaux, and that 
the same proscription attached to those of his friends who 
had received him, and even to the servants who had not made 
known his retreat, Lanjuinais perceives the danger to which his 
presence might expose his mother’s servant. He, therefore, 
resolves, at the risk of his own life, to guard her against 
it. He reveals his situation to her; and warning ber ot 
what she has to apprehend, recommends her to go away 
and to be silent. Her auswer is, that she will never leave 
hiin while he is in danger ; and that she cares not for death 
if she must lose him. In vain does he remonstrate ; she 
earnestly solicits the happiness to stay with her masier to the 
Jast moment. Lanjuinais, deeply affected, yielded, . and 
contrived, with the heip of this woman’s dexterity, to stay there 
till the overthrow of Robespierre, when the salcty ‘of her 
mistress’s son was the reward of her virtuous obstinacy. 

Mary, a servant in one of the gaols in Bourdeaux, in- 
spired two young men with confidence, by her kind be- 
haviour towards those who were detained there... They applied 
to her to make their escape, and she agreed to facilitate 
it. When they were going away they oll red her an assignat 
of 590 livres each, as a token of their eratitude, She felt af- 
fronted and said: “ You do not deserve my assistance, since 
you esteecin me so little as to thiak [ am. prompted by 
motives of vile interest.” They observed, in vein, that the 
offer was nade simply to enable her to fly, without being 
exposed to want, if she was suspected of havir ng been privy 
to their escape ; but they soon perceived they must speak 
nomore of money. They therefore yielded, kissed her, and 
departed. 
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Madame Boyer, a milliner in Marseilles, was brought before 
the commission, to give evidence on the trial of a culprit 
who bad actually committed the revolutionary crime which 
he was charged with. Thinking she might save him, she 
deposed in his favour, and lost her life for this generous 
perjury. 

In Brest,a man unknown to Madame Ruvilly entered her 
house, to ask a shelter against proscription. He was 80 years 
old. Eudowed with a tender heart, she made no inquiry, and 
did not consider the danger connected with his visit. He was 
unhappy ; that was sufficient; she readily bid him, and paid 
him every attention. Two days after the old man camie. to 
take leave of her. Madame Ruvilly whodelicately had refrained 
from putting any question to him, shows some astonishment. 
He confesses that he isa priest, and on that account only, 
devoted to proscription, but he is fearful lest a longer stay 
might bring it upon her also; “ Allow me,” says he, “ by 
going away to preserve you from the danger you are ex- 
posed to for having received me, aud to spare myself the 
grief of having brought ruin upon you.” “ But where will 
you go ?’— God knows ;’—* What! you have no place 
to go to, and yet you wish me to let you go away! No! The 
more your situation is dangerous to me, the more I am 
interested in it. L beg you will wait in this house ’till the 
tines become more settled.” The old man refused; and, in 
spite of the most earnest entreaties, was the conqueror in 
this generous struggle. Madame Desmarets, Madame Ruavilly’s, 
sister, was then with her ; she witnessed the affecting scene, 
and kept the secret. But the eyes of tyrauny are always 
watchful, and she was soon informed against on account of 
that hospitable action. Madame Ruvilly, before her judges, 
gloried in the service she had rendered; and her only af- 
fiction was to see her sister condemned for not having 
denounced her. These two women underwent their fate, 
proud of being punished for an act of generosity. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Remarkable Instance of the Effects of Fear. 
(; EORGE GROEHANTZY, a Polander, who had enlisted 


as a soldier in the service of the king of Prussia, de- 
serted during the last war. A small party was sent in pur- 
suit of him ; and when he least expected it, they surprised him 
singing and dancing among a company of peasants, who were 
> > > : fe) t hits 2 
got together at an inn, and were making merry. Chis 
Vol. 50. 7H event, 
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event, so sudden and unforeseen, and at the same time so 
dreadful in its consequences, struck him in such a manner, 
that giving a creat cry, lie became at once altogether stupid and 
insensible, and was seized without the Jeast resistance. They 
carried him away to Glosau, where he was brought before the 
council of war, and received sentence as a deserter. He 
suffered himself to be led. and disposed of at the will of 
those about him, without uttering a word, or giving the 
Jewst sign that lie knew. what had happened or would happen to 
him. ‘He remained immoveable as a statue wherever he was 
placed, and was wholly passive with respect to ali that 
was done to hin or about him. Daring all the time he was in 
custody, he neither ate, drank, nor slept. After some time 
they knocked off his fetters, and left him at liberty to go 
whither he would.) He received his liberty with the same 
insensibility that he had showed upon other occasions : he re- 
mained fixed and immoveable ; his eyes turned wildly here 
and there without taking cognizance of any object, and the 
muscles of his face were fallen and fixed like those of a dead 
body. Being left to himself, be passed nineteen days in this 
condition, without eating, drinking, or any evacuation, and 
died on the twentieth day. 





Description of a Scotch Lfut. 


his usual shrewdness. Oue article deserves to be men- 
tioned. Hie joins together two or three boards, in the best 
way he can, by the way of shelves, which he calls kaisert, and 
this he swings from the top of the house, so that the lowest 
shelf may be about erenadier height from the ground. 
On these shelves he deposits his bread, his cheese, Xe. and his 
library, where they remain sacred from the intrusion of 
mouse, rat, or cat. But, alas! oue inconvenience is often 
avoided at the expense of another. All these good articles 
are so much in the undisturbed neighbourhood of the flies, 
which they serve to attract, that, on taking down the bread 
and cheese, it frequently becomes necessary lo make a pretty 
deep incision before the one can be distinguished from the other. 

The floor of the house was earthen, This was kept, in 
general, so moist by the numerous family of poultry who 
pattered on it, that, in case of a fall, which, from the treache- 
rous nature of the superstratum, was ill to guard agalost, 
there was little danger of bodily injury. The substance of 
the Moor was an amalgamation ; crumbs of bread, ee 
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1G the furnishing of his house, the Scotchman displays 
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of potitoes, and such like, thrown down for the poultry, with 
the native earth, not to mention some other articles which those 
who are conversant in the cconomy of poultry may of them- 
selves easily conjecture. 

This dwelling was illuminated by two immoveable windows 
of one pane each ; both of which, however, were so considera- 
bly shaded by a large turf stack, the contents of the year’s 
fuel, placed exacily before them, that the light could hardly 
ever be oppressive to weak eyes. However, the family 
depended principally for light on the door. But to enter 
this comfortable habitation réquired a good share of dexterity. 
A midden-stead of extraordinary magnitude went parallel 
with almost the whole of the front of the house; and the 
interval between them forined, usually, a formidable ditch, 
from the perpetual oozings from the midden-stead, through 
which sizeable stones, placed at regular intervals, served for 
access to the house. Strangers are always apt to judge su- 
perficially ; if they would deign to listen to the Scotch- 
man’s reasons, they will find that this practice admits of a 
respectable defence. First, says he, the intervals between 
these stones are so great, that it prevents the children from pass- 
ing, by which means a person to watch over them, and 
prevent their straying, becomes unnecessary : and, secondly, 
their first attempts to pass over must be repeated with such 
caution, that it has no small influence in forming, betimes, 
that circumspection aud wariness of character for which the 
people of this country are distinguished, Let these arguments 
serve as a lesson to all rash reformers. 





ON POETICAL TALENT. 


| aad particulars connected witlr the lighter departments 

of literature appear more curious, or interesting, than the 
circumstance of poetical talent experiencing a period at 
which it is capable of a loftiness of flight and felicity of com- 
bination never before attained, and never afterwards atiain- 
able. If we asked the poets for the cause of this peculiarity, 
they would ascribe it, at once, to inspiration, which they might 
with justice contend is too great a favour to be dispensed to 
human nature above once during the course of its mortal 
peregrination. But this appears too visionary and fanciful a 
mode of accounting for the singularity, though it certainly is 
not easy to form a rational opinion concerning its real origin, 
Those constituent portions of the mind which fertilize and 
invigorate imagination, are believed by mea of talent to be 
more genial and benignant at particular’ seasons. One 
7 He has 
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has supposed that he could write best in spring, when all nature 
unfolds itself around ;-another has contended that his muse 
aspired to a more lofty flight on black and dismal winter 
evenings, when every extraneous object sunk and disap- 
peared, and each wandering faculty returned home from 
joyous but futile excursions, and played, in a wanton exube- 
rance of strength, about that “ grand citadel” the brain. It 
is with the ebuilitions of genius as with the progress of cure 
40 regard to nervous disorders ; the imaginings of the patient, 
or subject, often accelerate the accomplishment of the desired 
object ; but still, allowing that, from the fond persuasion of 
his fancy, a man may write brilliantly in spring, and compose 
only vapid and° imbecile lines in November, it does not 
appear why the same penman should write merely once in 
the course of his life with such a pre-eminent consisteucy of 
beauty as stamps his work classical at its birth, and entitles it to 
the admiration of successive ages. 

I know no way of accounting for this singular inequality in 
the productions of ‘a man of genius, without we attribute it to 
the prevalence of accident in regard to the original concep- 
tion of his works. If we enquired of men distinguished for the 
production of classical compositions, I believe we should find 
that a single idea of peculiar richness and capability formed 
the basis of their most important publications. This individual 
notion was the acorn that produced the august oak, with 
all its expansions of foliage and varieties of, beauty. It 
was a single idea, simple but capable, that opened to the com- 
prehension of Newton, the principles of gravitation and the 
systein founded on those principles. And | entertain no doubt 
of it being a single accidental idea that caused Milton to lay 
the plan of Paradise Lost. It falls to the lot of few men to 
experience suck an accident in their favour above once in the 
course of the longest life. 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


SLAVE TRADE, 


N Saturday the 28th of July, 1810, the lords commis 
siouers of appeal in prize causes finished their sittings 

for the session; and previous to their adjournmeni they gave 
judgment in various reserved cases of great importance. | One 
of them especially was of the greatest interest to the friends 
vf liberty and humanity, and its decision was such as will 
doubtless 
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doubtless give great and equal satisfuction in this country and 
America. 


Case of the Amedic, James Johnson, Master. 


This was a vessel nnder American colours, vith slaves from 
Africa, captured in Decem! ser, 4807, in the West Indies, aad 
carried into Tortola. The claimant pretended that she was 
bound to Charlestown, South ¢ sania a, where the importation 
of slaves continued to be lawful to the end of that year; but 
that having been detained on the coast, and there being no 
prospect of reaching Ciarlestown besore the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1808, the period appointed for the cessation of the slave 
trade in every part of the Luited States, by a law of the gene- 
ral congress, the master of necessity bore away for the island 
of Cuba, there to wait directions from his owners. 

It was contended, on the other hand, by the captor, that 
this statement was a inere pretence, and that in truth, the ori- 
ginal plan of the voyage was a destination to Cuba, which 
was unlawful under the American laws, long previous to their 
general abolition of the slaye trade. 

Admitting, however, the case so to be, it was strenuously 
contended for the we scene tuat a British court of prize bad 
no right to take any cognizance of American municipal law, 
and that as_no belligerent right of this country had been vio- 
lated, the property ought to be restored to the neutral owner. 
A series of precedents seemed to support this doctrine. 

The ship was condemned at ‘Tortola, and the enslaved Afri- 
cans were, according to our abolition act, restored to their frees 
dom; but the claimant appealed, and the liberty of the Afri- 
cans, as well as the property of the ship, depended on the is- 
sue of this appeal. 

‘he case was solemnly argued in March last, and as, in the 
Opinion of the court, it turved-ou the new question of the ef- 
fect of the American and British abolition acts on this species 
of coutraband commerce, when brought before a court of 
prize, the case, on account of its importance, has since stood 
over for judgment. eaicenge other cases of American slave 
ships have also stood over, as depending on the same general 
question. 

Qa the above day the judgment of the court was delivered 
by Sir William Grani, the master of the rolls, nearly in the fol- 
kc ss terms: 

This ship must be considered as being employ ed at the 
time of ¢ es re in carrying siaves from the coast of Africa to 
a Spenish colony. We think that this was evidently the origi+ 
nal plan and purpose of the voyage, notwithstan ling the pre- 
tcuce set up to yeil the true intention, ‘I've claimant, howes 

ver, 
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ver, who is an Amesican, complains of the capture, and de- 
mands from us the restitution of property of which he alleges 
that he has been unjustly dispossessed. In all the former cases 
of this kiud, which have come before this court, the slave trade 
w.s liable to considerations very different from those which be- 
Foiig to itnow. It had at thai time been prohibited (as far as 
respected carrying slaves to the colonies of foreign nations) 
by America, but by our own Jaws it was still allowed. It ap- 
peared to us, therefore, difficult to consider the probibitory 
Jaw of America in any other light, than as one of those mani- 
cipal regulations of a foreiga stute of which this court could 
not txke any cognizance. but by the alteration which has 
since taken place, the question stands on different grounds, 
and is open to the apphcation of very different principles, 
The slave trade has since been totally abolished by this coun- 
ry, and our legislature has pronounced it to be contrary to the 
principles of justice and humanity. Whatever we might 
think as individuals before, we could not, sitting as judges in a 
British court of justice, regard the trade in that light, while 
our own laws permf@ted it. But we cam now assert that this 
trade cannot, abstractedly speaking, have a legitimate exis 
tence. 

« When I say abstractedly speaking, I mean that this coun- 
try has no right to controul any foreign Jegislature that may 
think fit to dissent from this doctrine, and to permit to its own 
subjects the prosecution of this trade ; but we have now asight 
to affirms that prima facie the trade is illegal, and thus to throw 
on claimants the barthen of proof that, in respect of them, by 
the authority of their own laws, it is otherwise. As the case 
now stands, we think we are entitled to say, that a claimant can 
have no right upon principles of universal law, to claim the 
restitution in a prize court of human beings carried as his 
slaves. He must shew some right that has been violated by 
the capturé, some property of which he bas been dispossessed, 
and to which he ought to be restored. itn this case the jaws 
of the claitnant’s country allow of no right of property such 
as heclaims. There can, therefore, be no right to restitution. 
The consequence is, that the judzment must be aflirmed.” 





Electrical Eels, in South America. 


_ rivers and lakes of the lower provinces of Veneguela 

and the Caraceas are full of electrical eels, called trem- 
blador by the Spaniards, znd anguilles tremblantes by the 
French colonists of Guyana. They are also found in the 
smaller lakes which are scattered at intervals in the vast plains 
that 
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that lie between the rivers Orenoco and Apura. The ancient 
road which led near Urittica bas been abandoned, on account 
of the danger run by those who crossed these stagnant waters, 
in which the mules were suddenly struck with an invisible com- 
motion, were rendered paralytic, and often drowned. Very 
often even the fisherman received an electric shock, the con- 
ductor of which was his line. 

The electrical eel is commonly six feet long. The Indians 
have so great a dread of this creature, and such repugnance to 
approach it while living, that M. de Humboldt had the utmost 
difficulty to obtain subjects for his experiments. He waited 
several days for this purpose, near the Ai pura, in the little towa 
of Calabozo, having learned that here ‘they abounded. The 
owner of the house where he lodged exerted himself’ to pro 
cure some, but in vain. At length M. de Humboldt resolved 
to repair to the spot, where these eels were met wiih. Here 
occurred a spectacle of the newest description and most ex- 
traordinary kind. About thirty mules and horses bad beca 
quickly driven together from the neighbouring savannahs, 
where they live almost in a wild state, and are so numerous 
that the price of any one is but seven shillings, when the pro- 
prietor can be ascertained. ‘The Indians by driving them on 
all sides, forced them to seek refuge in the w water, where they 
kept them by presenting harpoons fixed at the end of long 

canes, and by violent shoutings. The electrical eels roused by 
this tumult, rose to the surface of the water, and swimming 
about like sa, many livid serpents, pursed the lackless quadru- 
peds, and gliding under their bellies, communicated the most 

violent and rapid shocks. The terrified horses, suffering ago- 
nies, raising their manes, and flashing fire from their straining 
eye-balls rolling in pain, in vain npn to escape. Ia 
Jess than five minutes two sunk ander watcr, and were drowned. 
Victory seemed now to declare for the gy innoti. But their ac- 
tivity began to diminish ; fatigued by the repeated exertions 
of their nervous energy, they less frequently discharged their 
electric fluid. The horses which had survived the early < attacks, 
gradually recovered their strength, and at the end of a quar- 
ter of an hour the gymnoti re tired from the combat in such a 
state of languor and exhaustion, that they were without dif- 
ficulty drawn to the shore by cords having little hooks at theii 


ends, 





REMARKS ON FEAR. 


PEAR is ulmost an inseparable attendant on virtue. The 


virtuous are ever timid more or less; their own inoffensive 
6 disposition 
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disposition, 2nd the knowledge they have how much vice 
abounds among men, are suillicient to incline them to fear 
on every appearance of danger. “Tis a_ passion natural to all ; 
princes fear the rebellion of theirsubjects ; generals the 
surprize of an enemy; and the very’ man who draws his 
sword.to resent an injury, fears tie shame of it, fears his 
adversary, and fears the law. 

Nay tear is even a virtue in those who know themselves in- 
capable of resisting what they fear; and is only blamable iu 
such as have ihe power to repel the evil which threatens 
them. A Jawyer, who has spent his whole life in poring over 
Coke upon Littleton, can no more, with reason, be accused of 
want of courage for refusing a challenge from an officer of 
the army, than a soldier can be called a coward for refusing to 
stake his fortune agains alady at guadrille. The manner wouen 
are bred in gives them room to ap prenend every thing. 
They are adimited to no share of the exercises which wou id 
qualify them to attack or ¢ ef ak They see themselves help- 
lessly exposed to the outrages of a sex enslaved to the most 
brutal transports ; and find (bemselves victims of « contempt to 
wretches, whose prevalent strength is often exerted against 
them with more fury and cruelty than beasis practice towards 
one another. Can their fear then be imputed to want of 
courage ? Is it a defect ¢ Or oughtit not rather to be alleged as 

a proof of female sense ? Since it would be rather fool-bardi- 
ness than courage to wilhstand brutes, who want the sense to 
be overcome by reason, and whom we want mcans to repel by 
force of arms? 

And yet it is far from being true that all women want 
courage, strength, or conduct to hema an army to trina ph ; any 
more than it is that all men are endowed with them. ‘There 
are many of the sex as intrepid as the mea ; and L myself 
could, with more ease and less repugnance, dare the frowns and 
fury of an already victorious army which [had forces to 
resist, than I could sloop to court the smiles of a corrupt 
minister whom [ lad reason to despise. 

Need I bring Amazons from Scythia to prove the courage of 
women? Need [Lrunto Italy for a Camill: to shew an instance 
of warlike courage? Woul! the wile of Petus, who stabbed 
herself first to encourage ber desponding husbaad to do the 
like, have been afraid to mount a breach ? Would not she, who 
could snatch the knite frou: her bleeding breast, and serenely 
give it to ‘Thraseas with a “ Strike, Petus! it don’t smart ” 
would not she, Lsay, have been qually capable of aniinat ing 
with persuasion and example an army in the defence of her 
country? Let Vrance boast its maid of Orleans; and other 
nations glory in their numberless store of warlike womer. We 
need not go out of England to seek heroiues, while we have ane 
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nals to preserve their illustrious names. To whom did Engs 
Jand owe its deliverance from the tyrannic yoke of the Danes? 
But to pass over the many instances of warlike bravery in our 
sex, let it suffice to name a Boadicea, who made the most glo- 
rious stand against the Romans in the defence of her country, 
which that great empire was ever a witness to. And if her 
endeavours did not meet with the success of an Alexander, a 
Cesar, or a Charles of Sweden in his fortunate days ; her cou- 
rage and conduct were sucli, as rendered her worthy to be con- 
sidered equal, if not superior to them all, in bravery and wis- 
dom ; not to mention the nicer justice of her intentions. 


A FEMALE. 





Extraordinary Hail Storm. 


HE following is an extract of a letter from a most respec 
table Zemindar in Zillah Guntoor, to a gentleman at Ma- 
sulipatam ; at Ibrahimpatnam, eight or nine miles from Ama- 
ravaty, only a squall of wind and rain was experienced. On 
the 27th of March, 1810, at one o’clock. in the forenoon, a 
rainbow was found round the sun, and it remained until sun- 
set. In the evening we saw in the north, some clouds which 
began to spread by degrees. At nine o'clock in the night, a 
violent wind blew and astonishingly covered the whole town 
of Amravaty with dust; tén minutes after this, the frozen, 
rain began ; and some stones were as big as the fowl’s egg, and" 
some as big as. goose’s egg, and some as big as cocoa-nuts ; 
and at the time of its so falling, the noise was like the firing 
of several guns at one and the same time. All the lanterns 
and some of the gloves which were tied in the upstairs of my 
house were broken to pieces. This rain continued from nine 
to half past ten o'clock; when in the light of torches the 
whole ground appeared as covered ‘by pure white marbles; 
these stones being dissolved, the water ran in the strects ; and 
the people who walked in this water, had their legs benumbed, 
insomuch that they were obliged to warm them at the fire. 
We saw some ‘times frozen rain before; but then only few 
small stones fell with the rain; none of them were equal to 
this rain, because they neither poured down hail so abundantly 
nor the stones were of such large size. All the eld people 
here say that they never saw such frozen rain. It rained from 
Vycoontapatnam, a village in the Guntoor Zillah, up to Dau- 
malore village, in the zillah of Masulipatam, which is two 
cosses in breadth from north to south, and three cosses ia 
length from east to west. 


Answer, 
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Aaswer, by W. Petherick, of St. Austell, to B. Carvosse’'s Rebus, insertad the 
10th of September. 


PHO’ perils ne’er affright him, sor DANGERS dismay 
The brave Byitish tar as he sails o’er the sea; 

Tho’ in battle he smiles ’mid the thund’ring roar, 

And looks with indtff’rence on oceans of gore, 

Yet in pity’s kind cause the tear often breaks, 

And falls in Joase torrents down his kind, honest cheeks, 


{> S. Tucker, of Bugford, has also answered this rebus, 





Answer, by S, Tucker, of Bugford, ta T. Sherwill’s Rebus, inserted the vjth 
of September. 


bag te puzzling rebus, Sir, I’ve found 
And HIPPOPOTAMUS expound. 


_ 141 We have received the like answer from J. Daw, of Landulph; Caro. 
line Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and W. Petherick, of St. Austell. 








A REBUS, by W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater. 





AN interjection, Sirs, define, 

By way of introductjon ; 

‘To which a preposition join ; 
And likewise a conjunction. 


These parts transpos’d will bring to sight, 
A town at which I’ve keen, 

From.whence, and from surrounding heights, 
Are lovely prospects seen. 





A REBUS, dy T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 


fi Sones veil conceals my first, 

A fish unfolds the same ; 

What is within your breast I trust, 
Three.fourths you then will name. 


Oh precious whole! Thy paths divine 
A mansion will secure, 

When we have done with fleeting time, 
Which ever shall endure. 





A CHARADE, by J..W. of Charmouth. 


) i gt you not read of patient Job? 

How he sat low in dust, 

Bereft of all that earth calls good, 
Afflicted with my first. 

Ingenious second! thy delight 
Is in poetic lore; [ 

And when the pen’s directed right 
The critics will admire. 

When shall the dove, witl¥ olive branch, 
Fly to this happy shore, 

And say the swords thrust in my whole 
Are to be drawn no more ? 


6 POETRY. 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


O Sol has trac’d th’ ecliptic round, 
And Julls on Libra’s breast ; 
And regal autumn, sov’reign crown’d, 
Wraps nature in her vest, 
And ushers in her infant reigns 
With summer’s harsh-eclipsing train, 
Whose features quite distorted seem, 
Compar’d with the deluding charms, 
Of those when Sol from Cancer’s arms 
Sent his celestiai beam. 


Adicu! ye eves, when shortly fades 
The glimmering landscape round 
Spent rambling thro’ the pleasant shades 
Which village precinets bound. 
Adicu ye evenings when I stroll’d 
To quaff fresh aiz, and to behold, 
With grateful views, celestial Sol, 
His oblique rays around him fling, 
As sinking ’neath th’ horizon’s ring 
On ocean’s breast to loll. 


Adieu ye soft auspicious powers ! 

Ye halcyon moments past! 

Adieu those sweet propitious hours, 

I would could ever last ! 

Adieu ye seasons! fraught with love 

When Luna, pendulous above, 

Serenely watch’d my wand’rings wild, 

When arcades sweet as Eden seem’d, 

And groves with charms elysian teem’d, 
And beauteous nature smil’d. 


North Petherton, October, 1810. J. W. JONES, 
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Stanzas addressed to a little Boy, of the Name of John Milton, on his 


Birth-Day, October 4. 


7 INDLY, my little friend, receive, 
This tributary lay ; 
Its what an honest heart bestows 
On this thy natal day. 


The humblest of the tuneful throng— 
But pleasing themes inspire. 

A MILron’s name shall warm the song 

With inspiration’s fire, 
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The first in fame that name appears 
Among the sons of verse; 
Posterity to latest years 
Shall still his name rehearse. 


MILTON! at whose immortal name 
The muses seize the lyre ; 

In pans to their darling child 
They rouse the trembling wire. 


Who knows but in thy humbler self, 
My pretty little boy, 

In embryo does not repose 
The muse’s future joy ? 


With fond delight we hear thy tongue 
In lisping accents rove, 

Throughout the alphahetic throng, 
The tirst essay to prove. 


But time will fledge thy callow wings, 
And bid thy genius rise, 

In tow’ ring flights to genial climes, 
To fame’s unclouded skies. 


Some future year may sce thee scale 
Parnassus’ lofty height; 

Take immortality by storm, 
And vanquish rebel night. 


But Oh! amid the flowery scene, 
Inlist in virtue’s cause ; 

Nor think to gain a lasting name 
But by her just applause, 


The muse forbids the man to die, 
W ho thus pursues his plan ; 
And how deplorable to see 
The poet sink the man. 


‘Then Oh may’st thou! my little friend, 
As months and years roll round, 

Increase in learning, worth, and fame, 
Thy parents’ wishes crown. 


Be thine, as was the poet’s care, 
(Thy name sake humbly great) 

To live and die an honest man, 
Thy mild ambition’s height. 


Then shall the list’ning world admire, 
And thus thy fame regard, 

A phoenix from the sacred uru 
Of an immortal bard, 


> St. A-——eld. 





A.D, 1636, 





Found on the Cover of an Old Book. 


‘& - wasteth years and moneths, and days and oures, 
Time doth consume fame, riches, witt, and strength ; 
Time kills the greenest hsarbs and sweetest flowers ; 
Time weares out youth and beautie’s pride at length; 
Yet shall not time upon my heart prevail, 
Nor any time shall make iny love to faile. 





THEOPH. NILKENARFE, 
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